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May Is Different 


| ee YOU ever stop to think how unlike the months of the year ar 
They are as unlike as people are; each month has definite chau 
teristics, such as weather prod 3a and temperatures, and each one brin 
different activities, just as you and your friends have certain looks az 
habits that make each of you different from all other people. When 
awake on a May morning to find the sun shining, the birds singing, 
the air fragrant with the perfume of spring flowers, no one has tot 
you that this is a May morning and not a morning in October, Dea 
or March, or even April. This is a May morning; it looks like May, f 
like May, smells like May. You have no desire to go on a nutting 
or skating or even flying kites. You accept the morning as one in 
and you plan your work and play to suit the day. When July and Noy 
ber get here you will accept them and be happy in the kind of work an 
play they bring. 

People are very much like the months in that they have certain 
habits, and activities that are so truly theirs that you know that John 
John and Herbert is Herbert, or Susie is Susie, even before you see 
You may just hear them walk or talk or you may just go into the 100 
where one of them has been and you can tell which one was there by 
way he or she has arranged books on the table, picked up his toys, 
hung up his clothes. 

We all enjoy the different months because they are different, an 
we enjoy all our friends because they are different.» John likes 
Herbert collects stamps; Susie likes to cook; Alice loves to read, Perha 
you like to do all these things. Isn’t it wonderful that God has given 
friends who enjoy different things? When you see John coming, get 0! 
your catcher’s mitt, or if Herbert is coming get out your stamps. If ! 
wants to spend the afternoon ask Mother about making cookies, of 
Alice is coming find a story that you both love. Suit your likes to tho 
of your friends and you will enjoy one another, just as you are enjoyin 
the warmth and fragrance of this beautiful May morning. 
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By Florence Granquist Ray 


Girls No. 


AN ‘ef 


te: My new umbrella used to be 
In Mr. Peters’s store. 
h one brn I saw it every time I passed 
And loved it more and more. 


ee Its handle is a shiny ball 
Of gold and silver bright— 
That feels so smooth and sparkles 


In the dark or in the light. 


Its cover is of silk that’s plaid, 
ae: Se With green and blue and red. 

ome 4 It opens like a circle 

. That I hold above my head. 


When rain goes dripping, dropping 
Through the leaves of every tree, 

I take my new umbrella 

All around the block with me. 
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WAS Mother who first called the Fred- 
ticks “the packing-box family.” 

“That’s what we are!”’ she laughed as she and 
Harriet and Tommy entered the dim storeroom 
on the second floor of the parsonage. Big wooden 
packing boxes lined the wall as though waiting 
patiently until the next time that Daddy would be 
assigned to a new church at the annual conference. 

“Then,” commented Mother with a sigh, “into 
the boxes will go our pictures, our dishes, our 
canned fruit. And we'll take to the road again. 
In and out of a packing box—that describes a 
Methodist minister’s family.” 

“Isn't it a good thing that parsonages are 
furnished, and we don’t have to move beds and 
dressers and dining-room tables: ?” Harriet smiled 
at her mother. 

“It's a blessing!” Mother was emphatic. “But 
we didn’t come up here to talk about moving.” 
Mother suddenly said very brisk. “We know 
enough about that!” 

They had come because Tommy insisted that 
his old baseball glove was tucked away some- 
where in the storeroom, and Mother promised to 
help him find it. 

Harriet had followed them upstairs, because 
there was always something faintly exciting to 
her about the storeroom and the row of wooden 
boxes. She wondered now, as she peered into the 
yawning tops, where these boxes would travel 
the next time that Daddy was assigned to a new 
place at Conference. Where would the next stop 
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be? It gave her a tingling feeling along her spine 
to think of it! 

Mother found the baseball glove almost im- 
mediately and she was turning to go back down 
stairs when Tommy called from the cornet. 

“What's the barrel for?” Tommy did not te 
member much about the last move. It had been 
_— almost three years ago when he was only 

ve. 

“For Mother’s china.” Eleven-year-old Harriet 
was quick with the answer. She had helped 
Mother wrap and pack the rose-strewn Haviland 
that had been a wedding present from Grandpa 
and Grandma Fredrick. 


“I suppose,” Mother sighed, “that it’s foolish 


a Methodist preacher's wife to try to catty 


a set of fine china around with her. But we've 
moved five times since we were married, and 
we've broken only five pieces. So if we just avet- 
age one piece to a move, the set will last for—" 
she paused and did some quick arithmetic in 
her head—“about fifty-eight more moves. By 
the time ‘it’s all broken it should be time for 
Daddy to superannuate!” Her brown eyes had 
what Harriet called the “‘fun twinkle.” 

“What does superannuate mean, Mother?” 
Harriet asked. 

“Oh, that means to retire,” Mother answered. 

“You mean we might really move fifty-eight 
times more?” Tommy’s dark eyes looked big 
and solemn in the dim room. 

“Of course not, silly!” Harriet set him straight. 

Tommy never seemed to understand Mother's 
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jokes. It sometimes seemed to Harriet that it 
was a great trial to have an eight-year-old 
brother. Usually Tommy was pleasant enough. 
And she thoroughly enjoyed the ball games they 
had together in the meadow between the 

nage and the church. Tommy could really 
hita ball! But at times he seemed so—so childish! 

When she complained to Daddy he always 
gave her his gentle smile and said: “Have pa- 
tience, Harriet. He'll outgrow it.” 

As Harriet thought of her father, suddenly 
the door to his study opened, and he stepped 
into the hallway. When he saw them in the 
storeroom he came to join his family. 

“Don’t tell me we’re moving!” he exclaimed 
in mock alarm. “Is it Conference time already 
and I've slipped up again?” 

They all smiled over the family joke. Daddy 
was forever becoming so interested in the thing 
at hand that he forgot what he should be do- 
ing. They still remembered with little giggles 
the Wednesday night that Daddy had been so 
absorbed in reading the “Pickwick Papers” to the 
family that he forgot to go across to the church 
and hold prayer meeting. 

“I haven’t skipped an annual conference, 
have I?” The whimsical smile lighted Daddy’s 
thin face. 

“You have not, dear,” Mother reassured him. 
“It's still another month until Conference. But 
Iwill bring you up to date: Your son Tommy 
couldn’t find his baseball glove, but was sure that 
it was somewhere in the storeroom. Harriet and 


I came along to help look. And then we began 
talking of ministers’ families and moving and 
how long a set of Haviland china would last 
if you broke one piece on every move!” 

“It’s the canned fruit that worries me when we 
move,” Daddy said. ‘I wonder how many jars 
of peaches I’ve wrapped in newspaper. And 
applesauce and tomatoes and grape jam!” 

“But how in the world would we get through 
the winter without the canned things?’’ Mother 
asked seriously. 

“Oh, I’m not denying that,” Daddy answered. 
“It’s just such a problem to get three hundred 
quart jars from one town to another.” 

“I’m hungry!” A small thin voice suddenly 
piped from a door down the hall. 

“It’s Allan!” The four Fredricks chanted it 
like a chorus. And there was suddenly a mad 
dash to see who would get to the two-and-a-half- 
year-old first. 

Allan was the youngest of the family, a sturdy 
little boy who went solemnly about the busi- 
ness of discovering the world around him. 

Harriet reached him first and scooped him up 
in her arms. 

“Do you know, Mother, that he weighs half 
as much as I do! When we were down at Mr. 
Lefler’s store yesterday he let us weigh on the 
scale in the back—where he keeps the feed. And 
I weighed seventy-two pounds, and Allan 
weighed thirty-six!” 

“Then put him down. He’s too heavy for you 
to carry!” Daddy was firm. “Besides, he’s quite 
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big enough to get about under 
his own steam. Aren’t you, 
boy ?” 

Allan gave his father a quick 
grin and then turned to his 
mother. “I want milk!” He was 
very positive. 

“Well, come along, Allan.” 
Mother took him by the hand 
and started down the steep 
stairs. ““Let’s go to the icebox 
and get your milk.” 

Harriet had skipped down 
the stairs ahead of her mother 


Prayer in the 
Springtime 
By Lois Snelling 


Lord, I thank You for the 
springtime, 
When the grass and flowers 
grow; 
For the showers and the sun- 
shine 
And the warm, soft winds 
that blow. 
Lord, I thank You for Your 


ricks arrived in Moorestown 
on the night train. As the ep. 
gine huffed into the little st, 
tion, they looked down to gee 
a tight little group of people 
standing with upturned faces 
The welcoming committee from 
the church was waiting to greet 
the new pastor and his family, 
And there in front of the 
gtownups, her eyes big and 
solemn, was a plump little girl 
with red haireand a light sprin. 
kling of cinnamon freckles 
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to buy it. With space for fifty 
pounds of ice, the gleaming-white icebox was 
the one bright spot in the dark kitchen. Harriet 
poured a glass of milk and pulled Allan’s high 
chair up to the kitchen table. 

“I’m going to meet Janie,” she told her 
mother. “She has something to tell me.” 

“They're going to meet in that old tree house 
they have,” Tommy scoffed. The girls did not 
allow him in the tree house, and he pretended 
great scorn for their meeting place. 

“Be home in time to help me with supper!” 
Mother called. “And remember, it’s Saturday 
night. Don’t plan anything for after supper. 
We must get ready for Sunday!” 

“I know,” Harriet sighed. “We're always get- 
ting ready for Sunday!” And she raced across the 
yard to the wooded grove where she and Janie 
had their tree, house. 

As she reached the spot and started to climb 
the wooden slats that the girls had nailed up to 
the platform, she suddenly saw Janie’s pert 
face appear on one side of the platform like 
the face of the Cheshire cat in “Alice in Won- 
derland.” 

“My! You scared me!” Harriet gasped as she 
made the last step and landed with a bounce on 
the platform. 

“Well, it’s about time you came!” Janie burst 
out. “Such news as I’ve got to tell you!” 

As she settled herself on the platform, Harriet 
suddenly thought back to the best time that she 
had seen Janie. It was the night that the Fred- 
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mother had taught her. “And 
we're glad you’ve come to Moorestown! You're 
in my grade, and I'll take you to school Mon- 
day.” 

From that moment Harriet had loved Janie 
Marrow! In her company the newcomer was 
spared any twinge of homesickness for the town 
that the Fredricks had just left. 

Now as Janie sat, her eyes bright with the 
excitement of her fine piece of news, Harriet de- 
manded: “What? What is it, Janie? Tell me!” 
You could always count on Janie for excitement 
of one kind or another. : 

“I heard it just by accident this afternoon,’ 
Janie almost whispered, although there was no 


one to hear except a few squirrels, busy laying 


in their winter supply of nuts. 

“My mother was talking over the telephone 
to Mrs. McCarthy. And I couldn’t help but 
hear,” Janie excused herself. “Next Monday 
night at eight o'clock they’re going to give yout 
folks a pounding!” 

“Oh!” Harriet’s dark eyes grew big with e& 
citement. Janie sat back smugly, quite satisfied 
with the effect of her momentous piece of news 
on her friend. “Oh! A pounding!” Beyond that 
Harriet was speechless. “We haven't had 4 
pounding since we have lived here,” she added. 

“I never have been to a pounding,” Janie 
remarked. ‘This church doesn’t often give them. 
That’s what Mamma told Mrs. McCarthy. And 
I'm so excited that I’m going to get to go 0 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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slipped one of the programs off the stack 
he held in his left hand. Then he stood straight 
and'tall, trying hard to smile as his mother came 
toward him down the long, narrow hallway. He 
had seen her come through the wide front door 
of the big red school building, smiling and talk- 
ing with Sylvia Smythe’s mother, and his heart 
had done a somersault of half joy, half disap- 
pointment. Looking at her, loving her as he 
did, for a moment he wanted to cry. But eleven- 
year-old boys who reached their fathers’ shoul- 


ders did not cry. At least, Tad Preston did not— 


in broad daylight, anyway! 

“It’s an honor to be giving out the programs 
and to be announcing the numbers from the 
front of the stage,” he reminded himself again. 
Even his mother had said it was. Watching her 
coming toward him now, on the Friday after- 
noon before Mother's Day, with the other 
mothers of the sixth grade, he wondered whether 
she might not be just a little bit disappointed, 
too. He wondered whether she, too, might not 
wish that he were playing a more important 
role in the Mother’s Day program. 

“Everyone else in the class has an important 
part; they are all waiting behind the curtain ready 
to burst into song,” he thought miserably. “And 
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Not for Just Day 


: AD PRESTON straightened his bow tie and — 


here I stand like a post, passing out programs.” 
He managed a half smile as his mother 
stopped beside him. She was wearing her pretty 
flowered-silk dress and the hat he liked best— 
the one with the blue feather on it. “Hello, Tad, 
dear!” she said, taking the program he offered. 
Then she bent her head and spoke softly, so 
that only he heard. “You look nice in your new 
suit,” she murmured. “I’m so proud of you!” 
Proud! He stared at her, then squared his 


‘Shoulders as she made her way down the as 


sembly-hall aisle with Mrs. Smythe and some 
of the other mothers. So she was proud of him 
even though he was not actually taking part in 
the program. Proud! Well, there was not a word 
big enough to say how he felt about her. Some- 
day he would prove it to her, too—someday 
when he was grown and had developed talents 
that he gave no signs of possessing today. Some- 
day he would be a great. concert singer and he 
would stand on the biggest stage in New York 
City and he would sing “Mother” in the finest 
voice that anyone had ever heard. Then he 
would sing “Always”: “I'll be loving you al- 
ways .. . with a love that’s true always . . . when 
the things you've planned need a helping hand 
I will understand always .. . always!” 

He would sing every one of the songs that the 
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dass was singing for the mothers today on his 
very own program. Why, it might even be tele- 
cast, who knew? And everyone in the whole 
world might be listening. People everywhere 
would shake their heads and say, “That Tad 
Preston—how he sings—and how he does love 
his mother!” 

“Tad! Tad! We're ready to begin!” The last 
of the mothers had taken her place, and the 
voice of his sixth-grade teacher Miss Robbins 
broke into his day dreaming. He turned quickly 
toward the stage at the front of the assembly 
room. 

Miss Robbins took the remaining programs as 
he passed her and handed him a long white sheet 
of paper on which she had typed the musical 
numbers to be announced. With her eyes still 
upon him encouragingly she took her place at the 
piano as he stepped onto the stage. “The first 
number on our program this afternoon is a song 
by our chorus entitled ‘I Love You Truly,’” he 
said, a bit shakily, after he had told the mothers 
how glad the boys and girls of the sixth grade 
were to have them as guests. Then, as the curtain 
lifted, he stepped back sadly and took the place 
in the wings that Miss Robbins and Mr. Clemens, 
the principal, had assigned him. 

It was as sunny and warm outside as a May 
day should be, and the clear, fresh air was fra- 
grant with apple blossoms, but a draught of cold, 
wet wind, sharp with the 
sting of sleet and winter 
rain, seemed to be whip- 
ping in about him as the 
glee club sang one num- 
ber after another. When 
he made the final an- 
nouncement and the boys 
and girls went into the 
sweet and haunting strains 
of “Always” he was so 
chilled that he could no 
longer feel his feet be- 
neath him. 

‘Tm going to be sick,” 
he told himself shakily as 
his classmates filed off 
the stage and into the. 
assembly room to receive 
the congratulations of the 
mothers. ‘‘I—I have to get 
out of here—quick!” He 
turned blindly toward the 


door behind the stage and ducked out into the 
warm sunshine. 

But not even the sun relieved his chilled 
bones as he trudged down the road toward his 
farm home at the edge of town. He was too 
upset even to wonder what his mother would 
think about his going off alone without putting 
in an appearance in the assembly room for the 
tea and cookies that the class was serving. 

“Little Johnny One-Note!” That was what old 
smart-alecky Gus Schultzenheim had called him. 
Where Gus got it Tad did not know. But it had 
sounded funny to Gus and his crowd, and they 
howled with laughter, long and loud, as they 
burst out the school gate the afternoon after 
Miss Robbins took him out of the chorus and 
told him she had decided to let him be the an- 
nouncer. She tried to make the appointment 
sound attractive and all that, but Gus’s crowd 
was too smart to be fooled. They knew as well 
as Tad himself why he had not been allowed to 


_sing. He had been hearing it in singing classes 


for a tong time now. “Can't carry a tune—tone 
deaf—no sense of rhythm.” His teachers had 
been murmuring things like this to one another 
for the last couple of years. ‘‘No sense of 
rhythm.”—How could they say that when~-he 
was bursting with song, was aching with the 
desire to sing? He had not let it bother him too 
much; he had gone right on singing in his own 


The Very Best 
Mother 
By Ethel Romig Fuller 


“My mother,” sang Jane, 
While her skipping-rope 
swirled, 
“My mother, my mother’s 
The best in the world!” 


Timmy—head proud 

As a cockatoo’s crest— 
Shouted, “Not so! 

My mom is the best.” 


Small Ann mused, “I sup- 
pose—” 
Dimples popped when she 
smiled— 
“Each mother seems best 
To her very own child.” 
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Morning Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, watch 
Over me today 
And keep me safe 
From harm, I pray. 


way, which had not sounded 
too bad to him, until they be- 
gan practicing for the Mother’s 
Day program. 

Then Miss Robbins had let 
the final blow fall. He was not 
to sing with the rest. He was to 
do something “much more im- 
portant.” He was to hand out 
programs and to announce the 
numbers. “Something any six- 
year-old could do,” he told him- 
self disgustedly as he kicked at 
a rock along the road’s edge. 
He dug his hands deep into the 
pockets of his new suit as he 
trudged along. He had not been 
fooled. They had not wanted 
him to sing—he had not been 
good enough to sing for his 
mother on the Mother’s Day 
program! Old loudmouthed 
Gus Schultzeheim had stood up 
on the platform as big as life 
and let his voice boom out in 
the words of the tender, loving 
songs, and so had Jed Arnold 
and Tom Hathaway and Eddie 
Baugh and all the others. Every 
boy and girl in the whole sixth 
grade had sung except Tad 
Preston. 

And he wanted to sing more 
than any of them! Two slow, 
heavy tears crept down his 
cheeks and hung near the 
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corners of his mouth. What was 
the use of trying, anyway? 
What was the use of any- 
thing? He was tired of it all. 
He was tired of school and of 
Miss Robbins and of old Gus 
Schultzenheim. He was even 
tired of Mother's Day! At least, 
he was tired of silly Mother’s 
Day programs where boys and 
gitls stood up and sang silly, 
sentimental songs and then 
served tea and cookies. 

He wanted to be grown up 
and away in a new and interest- 
ing world where he could be 
himself, where he could burst 
into song whenever he wanted 
to. Hardly realizing what he 
was doing, he turned off the 
gravel farm-to-market road and 
jumped the ditch at its side. 
Then he slipped under a 
barbed-wire fence and began 
cutting across the fields in as 
hurried a pace as the rough 
ground would permit. 

As he walked, the plan took 
form in his mind. He would 
cut through the Gerald Smythe 
orchards and hit the highway 
just north of the crossroads. He 
would thumb a ride into Ridge- 
dale from there and then, some 
way or another, he would man- 
age to ‘“hitchhike” the rest of 
the way to Chicago or New 
York or whatever other big 
city he happened to come to 
first. He would show Gus 
Schultzenheim and all the rest 


_of them that they could not 


hold him down forever, that 
he could sing with the best of 
them. When they heard him on 
radio and television and on the 
records they bought they would 
know that the last laugh was 
best and that he was having it! 

His mind was so filled with 
his plans for the future that he 
had reached the Smythe or- 
chards before he realized it. 


It was the fragrance of the 
apple blossoms that brought 
him back to reality again. Look. 
ing up, he saw the trees ahead 
of him heavy with pink blos- 
soms unfurled in the warm 
afternoon sunshine. Bees 
hummed, and birds sang, and 
insects murmured in the long 
grasses. His ears caught each 
small sound, and he breathed 
deeply of the scented air, relax. 
ing a bit as hedid. 

Every year since he had been 
big enough to walk across the 
fields alone, he had come to 
the Smythe orchards to gather 
apple blossoms for Mother for 
Mother’s Day. Mrs. Smythe had 
known that they were his moth- 
er’s favorite flowers and told 
him that he could have as many 
as he wanted. He could see 
Mother’s face now, wreathed 
with smiles as it always was, 
when he came onto the back 
porch with his arms filled. 

Well, there would not be 
any apple blossoms for her this 
year with him away in New 
York or Chicago. But he would 
make it up to her someday. 
When he had made a name for 
himself and saved lots and lots 
of money he would shower her 
with flowers—with something 
better than apple blossoms, too. 
He would buy dozens and 
dozens of the most expensive 
orchids he could find for her— 
orchids grown especially for 
him in the exact delicate pink 
shade of the apple blossoms. 

He stopped for a moment 
just before he slipped under 
the fence beside the highway 
and touched a branch of the 
blossoms, examining it closely. 
Then, as he drew it nearer his 
cheek, a great sadness ef 
veloped him. Life without his 
mother would not be the same. 
Without her all the fragrance 
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and the beauty of living would 
be gone. There would be the 
game chill in his heart that he 
had known this afternoon 
sanding alone in the wings of 
the stage while the rest of the 
dass sang. A loneliness such as 
he had never known before 
would surround him and crush 
him and beat him down. With- 
out her his heart would never 
lift in song. It could not—be- 
cause it would be only half a 
heart. 

No, he could not leave. He 
had to stay and face things— 
even if it meant bopping old 
Gus Schultzenheim a good 
hard one on the nose. He lifted 
his head and squared his shoul- 
ders and started back through 
the orchard again. But as he 
did, the sudden blast of an 
automobile horn caused him to 
stop quickly. It was a familiar 
blare. No other car horn in the 
world had that same joyous, 
heart-warming sound. He had 
heard it hundreds of times. It 
honked for him outside the 
school on stormy days; it 
honked for him to go to church 
on Sunday mornings; it honked 
for him after parties at his 
friends’ homes. It was honking 
for him now, calling him back 
into the world where he be- 
longed. It was calling him 
home again! 

He turned swiftly and threw 
up his arm in a joyous salute. 
He should have known that he 
might meet Mother here on the 
highway. After all, she and 


Mrs. Smythe had gone to the 


Mother's Day program to- 
gether. Mrs. Smythe had never 
learned to drive a car, so Moth- 
et always picked her up for 
affairs they both attended. 
Mother had taken her and 
Sylvia home after the tea and 
cookies were served and was 


turning now in the direction of 
their own neighboring farm. He 
slipped under the barbed wire 
and ran toward the concrete 
ribbon of road where his moth- 
er waited in the car. 

“I wondered why you left 
early,” his mother said as he 
came up beside the car. “I know 
now. You're getting my apple 
blossoms, aren’t you? Oh, Tad, 
thank you.” 

“I—I—_” Tad gulped. It 
was on the tip of his tongue to 
tell her the truth, to tell her 
that he had been planning to 
run away, but another glance at 
her happy, smiling face 
changed his mind. What she 
did not know would not hurt 
her. And she was the last per- 
son in the world he wanted to 
hurt. It had been a crazy, silly- 
kid idea to want to run away. 
He would never let the thought 
enter his mind again—never, 
not as long as he lived would 
he ever plan to run away. 

“If you'll wait a minute, I'll 
load them into the car,” he said 
quickly. 

“I'd wait for several minutes 
for a beautiful arm load of 
apple blossoms like those,” she 
laughed. 

That afternoon, as he got 
into his faded blue jeans and 
one of his old striped T-shirts, 
he remembered the happy light 
in his mother’s eyes as she 
walked into the assembly hall. 
“She’s the most wonderful 
mother in the world!” he said. 

His heart was light as he 
breathed deeply the frothy fra- 
grance and beauty of the apple 
blossoms, which his mother had 
so carefully arranged in the 
big vase in the front room. 

Feeling as he did, doing the 
chores seemed a “snap.” With 
his eyes upon his father, who 
was still plowing in the west 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, You know 
That I love You 
And I know that 
You love me, too, 


field, he pumped the water 
from the barn well into the big 
watering trough for the stock. 
Then he watered the chickens 
and scattered the basketful of 
corn that his father had set out 
for the pigs. Then, he climbed 
up into the loft, and picked up 
the pitchfork as though it were 
as light as a willow wand. With 
a flourish he threw down the 
hay for old Dobbin and for 
Queenie, the soft-eyed Jersey. 
Then he led them into the barn, 
and while they munched the 
hay contentedly, he settled him- 
self on the battered three- 
legged stool and began coaxing 
streams of foamy white milk 
into the pail held between his 
knees. 

Hearing the milk slapping 
against the bucket, Sebastian, 
the black-and-white tomcat, 


strolled into the barn and > 


settled back on his haunches ex- 
pectantly. With a laugh Tad 
directed a stream of the milk 
toward the big cat’s bewhisk- 
ered face, and Sebastian opened 
his wide mouth appreciatively. 
Tad’s father said the cat was 
spoiled, but Tad did not mind. 
Sebastian had been getting his 
milk this way for years now, 
(Please turn to page 21) 
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T WAS Mother’s Day, and Bob’s home was 

crowded. Laughter and merriment filled ev- 
ery room, for his four grandparents were there. 
Bob liked it all; but as time wore on, he was 
eager to get outdoors, where the sun was shining 
and the air was sweet with spring. 

“Take your brother with you,” said his mother. 
“He needs to stretch a little, too.” 

“Can we hunt butterflies?” seven-year-old 
Chris asked eagerly. “It’s fun to watch them. 
They're so beautiful.” 

Their mother nodded. “Dinner’ll not be ready 
for hours yet,” she said. ‘“But don’t go too far. 
And, Bob, remember Chris. Sometimes you get so 
interested in what you’re doing you forget you 
have a brother.” 

“Tl take care of him,” Bob promised. 

The boys went to the garden, but the wind 
was blowing so hard that even the low-growing 
petunias were whipping, and the honeysuckle 
trailers were swinging on their trellis. 

“There aren’t any here. Not even on the sweet 
peas,” said Chris, disappointed. 

“Maybe we can find some on the creek on 
that old abandoned farm,” Bob suggested. “Some 
butterflies like low, damp places, and it won't 
be so windy there.” 

Chris looked at him doubtfully. “Should we 
go that far?” he asked. 

“Don’t worry,” Bob said carelessly. “I told 
Mom Id look after you, and I will.” 

The boys took a short cut across the fields. 
It was farther than Bob had thought, but he 
felt repaid when he saw a mist of yellow-and- 
black clouded sulphurs among the weeds around 
a shallow pool. The water was low, and in some 
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Monkey 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1953 by Erma and Vera Waltner 
Picture by Florence McCurdy 


places the creek bed was dry. 

“Oh, look!” Chris cried, pointing 
along the creek to a flutter of bigger 
ones that were chartreuse and black. “Tiger 
swallowtails, aren’t they?” 

Once Bob had read him a story about a ship 
that was grounded on a mud bar at the mouth 
of the San Juan River in South America and 
was swarmed over by a plague of butterflies. 
Ever since, Chris had been fascinated by any and 
all kinds of them and learned to recognize 
several different families. He could tell their 
life histories from the egg up through the cater- 
pillar and the chrysalis stages to the colorful, 
winged creatures that floated over the country: 
side, hunting their favorite foods. 

Chris said, “These tiger swallowtails are lots 
prettier than the pictures of those South Ameti- 
can ones you read about to me.” ~*~ 

“You mean the ones with the fine spines that 
come off and float about in the air and get on 


people and make them itch?” Bob asked. 


Chris nedded. “The ones that were drawn to 
the ship by its lights and got on the sailors. The 
kind that makes towns down there shut off their 
power plants when they fly, so the lights wont 
bring them in. They hurt people so!” 

Bob 
That kind; the hylesia doesn’t live around here. 
But it’s getting windy here, too! Maybe we ought 
to start home.” 

Chris begged: “Not yet! The swallowtails are 
leaving, and I want to see where they go. Is 
the wind blowing them, or do they think night's 
coming and it’s time to cluster?” 

Bob looked at the sky. The sun had gone 
behind a cloud, and it was gloomy. Still, he did 
not believe that it was going to storm, and he 
was curious, too. 


grinned. “They won’t hurt you, Chris. . 
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“All right,” he agreed. “Let’s follow them a 
while and see what happens.” 

Chris scrambled up the bank, and Bob 
scrambled after him. They were already farther 
from home than he had expected to go; but if 
they had to, he and Chris could run most of 
the way when they started back. 

The butterflies led them to the empty barn 
near the deserted farmhouse. 

“They're settling up there!” Chris cried, tip- 
ping his head and staring at the long slope of 
the barn roof. 

“Come on!” said Bob. “I know how to get on 
top of the roof. I want to count them. I never 
saw so many swallowtails stay together so long.” 

But to himself, he said: “Slow down, Bob, or 
you'll forget you’ve got a brother to take care 
of. You'll miss dinner, too, and spoil Mother's 
day.” 

The boys opened the barn door and slid in- 
side, carefully shutting it behind them. The 
place still smelled of hay and pollen and dust. 
The wind made the boards rasp and rattle against 
one another, and there were little scurrying 
sounds that made Bob think that barn swallows 


“Oh, boy!” he cried. “There are dozens of 
them!” 

He started toward them, but Chris wailed: 
“Give me a hand! I can’t get out alone.” 

Bob took hold of him and pulled. 

“O.K.,” Chris panted. 

He was on his hands and knees beside the 
yawning hole in the roof. When he rose- his 
shoulder struck the stick that propped up the 
door. The stick fell and with it the door! 

“Oh,” Bob groaned, ‘‘we’re shut out!” 

He bent and tried to pry up the door with his 
fingers. Chris tried to help, too, but the door was 
neatly fitted, and they could not lift it. 

“What are we going to do?” Chris asked in 
a small, frightened voice. “No one’ll look for us 
up here.” 

“No,” Bob agreed. “But we'll get down!” 

He hoped he sounded confident, but deep 
within him was fear. As Chris said, no one would 
look for them up here, and the barn was so 
high that they could not jump to the ground. If 
they could not get off the roof, before morning 
they would be too tired to stay awake and would 
surely fall. (Please turn to page 25) 


and rats had moved in. | 

They climbed the ladder into 
the hayloff, where they found 
another ladder that went to a 
square door that had been cut | 
in the roof and hinged, so that 
it could be lifted if someone wanted to get on 
the roof to make repairs. 

“We'll take off our shoes. If we’re barefooted, 
we won't slip off the roof.” 

Bob went up first. He lifted the square door 
and propped it open with a stick he found on the 
joist below it. The wind roughened his hair, but 
he saw the broad-winged swallowtails clinging 
to the shingles. 
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MUST be Sunday,” Barky thought. “Tl 

stretch out here and rest.” He sighed as 
Billy left the yard, dressed in his Sunday best. 
“Tm not supposed to follow him on days like 
this, I know; I'll just lie here until I think of 
some nice place to go.” He thought, “The sun 
is shining; it’s a perfect day to play, but Billy 
acts as if this is some very special day. 

“He bought a box of candy at the drugstore, 
I could tell. I begged for some,” thought Barky, 
“but I only got a smell. He gave it to his mother; 
it’s her special day, I guess; she smiled and 
kissed him on the cheek and beamed with hap- 
piness. I wish pups had some special days.’’ His 
sigh was long and deep, but quicker than a jiffy 
he was stretched out fast asleep. 

Something brushed his nose. ‘‘Bow-wow!” He 
jumped up wide awake. “Something long and 
wiggly,” Barky thought. ‘“Bow-wow! A snake!” 
He turned to run, and crash-ker-bump! He 
knocked poor Muffet down! 

“Look where you're going, Sleepyhead!” 
meowed Muffet with a frown. 

“Something crawled across my nose,” said 
Barky with a wail. 

Muffet chuckled: ““Ha-ha-ha! That something 
was my tail.” 

Barky growled, embarrassed-like. He looked 
down at his feet, and then without a backward 
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Barky Celebrates Mother's Day 


4_, By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1953 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


A Read-Aloud Story in Rhyme 


glance he started down the street. “It’s rather 
quiet,” Barky thought. “Hope I don’t meet a 
cow.” He slowed his steps to look about and 
heard a low Bow-wow. 

“It's Sparkle Cocker Spaniel. Well,” said 
Barky with a smile, “I haven’t seen you on the 
street for quite a long, long while.” 

“T've been right here,” said Sparkle, “and 
I see you passing by.” 

“You look especially happy,” Barky told her. 
“Tell me why.” 

“Cockers are always happy when they're 
loved,” she said. “Bow-wow. And I have four 
good reasons to be extra happy now.” She twirled 
her tail and fairly beamed. “I'll show you; come 
with me.” 

Barky followed at her heels. He thought, 
“What can it be?” 

Soon he heard a little whine he had never 


heard before, and in a basket hidden just be- 


hind an open door four tiny soft-brown puppies, 
nosing one place, then another, cried and 
squirmed about as if they thought they'd lost 
their mother. 

“Look! Their eyes are closed; they’ re blind!” 
said Barky in surprise. 

“All pups are that way when they're bor,” 
said Sparkle, looking wise. 

“They know you’re here,”’ said Barky. “They've 
stopped crying; they can tell.” 

“Of course, they know,” said Sparkle. “They 
can hear and feel and smell.” She cuddled down 
beside them in a fluffy little heap, and Barky 
sat and watched them till the last pup went to 
sleep. 

“Their ears hang down the way yours do, 
said Barky with a smile. “I guess they know 
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they're cockers, and they want to be in style. 
I think I'd better go home now, but may I come 
again when they have opened up their eyes? 
You'll have to tell me when.” 


‘Tll let you know,” said Sparkle, “and it won’t 
be very long. Their eyes are closed at first, I 
guess, because the light’s too strong.” 


“Good-by,” said Barky, “I'll be back.” He 
hurried on his way. “Those tiny pups were cute,” 
he thought. “Soon they will romp and play. 
Once I was small just like those pups; like them, 
I couldn’t see; my mother cared for me like 
that; how thankful I should be! 

“And Billy's mother cares for him——” He 
stopped and looked—“Bow-wow! That’s Billy 
underneath that boy; he needs her care right 
now.” He ran as fast as he could run. “Those’re 
Billy's feet, all right, kicking in the air. Bow- 
wow! He’s really in a fight. That’s Johnny 
Jones on top of him; he’s holding Billy down. 
He's trying to take his ball away,” thought 
Barky with a frown. 

He grabbed a part of Johnny’s pants and held 
it in his teeth. He tugged and pulled, forgetful 


wf)! 


| 


of the skin that was beneath. A sudden ripping, 
tearing sound brought Johnny to his feet, and 
Barky jumped as Billy’s ball went rolling down 
the street. He ran and took it in his mouth, then 
ran and ran some more. Billy was right behind 
him when they reached their own front door. 
He took the ball from Barky. Johnny Jones was 
not in sight. “He’s a bully,” Billy said. “I didn’t 
want to fight.” 

His mother met them at the door. “I’m glad 
you're home,” she said. “I saw what happened 
down the street.” She patted Barky’s head. 
“Here’s some candy, Billy, that you both 
will like, no doubt—your very favorite kind, 
I'm sure, because you picked it out.” She 
smiled. “I like it, too,” she said as Barky licked 
her hand (his way of saying thank you, and she 
seemed to understand). Then, since Billy’s hand 
was Close, he licked it once or twice as if to add, 
“Yes, we agree that mothers are awfully nice.” 
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ANNAH lived with her hus- 
band in the little town of 


By Bula Hahn 


Hannah told him, ‘Let me find 
grace in thy sight.” And to show 


Ramah. Each year she went with Picture by Herbert Rudeen her appreciation of the priest's 


her husband to worship in the 

tabernacle in Shiloh, a journey of fifteen miles 
from their home. While there Hannah saw 
many mothers with their children gathered 
around them in the place of service. 

Hannah's heart was so saddened because she 
had no son that she wept bitterly. And so great 
was her sorrow that she refused to eat with the 
others, but stayed on in the tabernacle in tearful 
prayer. 

“O Lord, if thou wilt look upon me with 
favor and give me a son, I will bring him into 
thy house to serve thee as long as he lives,” Han- 
nah promised as she knelt before the altar. 

Her prayer was in her heart and said directly 
to God. Her lips moved, but her voice was not 
heard by the others in the tabernacle. But Eli, 
the old priest, saw her praying in this manner 
and he questioned her. 

Hannah told him of her complaint and grief. 
The old priest was moved with sympathy. “Go 
in peace,” he said. “And may the God of Israel 
grant the thing that thou hast asked of him.” 
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interest in her and to prove her 
belief in his words, she went her way gladly, she 
ate at service with the others, and her face was 
sad no more. 

The Lord heard Hannah’s prayers and He 
gave her a son. The happy mother named the 
small child Samuel, which means “God has 
heard.” 

While the boy was yet quite small, Hannah 
took him to the tabernacle in Shiloh to the priest, 
Eli. “Do you remember me?” she asked the old 
priest. “I am the woman who knelt here and 
prayed for a child a few years ago. God was 
good and gave me a son,” she said happily. “I 
have brought him here, as I wish to give him to 
the Lord’s service, as I promised. May he live 
here with you, so that he will grow up to be 
a righteous man?” 

Eli was glad to have the boy, so Samuel stayed 
in Shiloh and lived with Eli in one of the tents 
beside the tabernacle. He was a healthy boy with 
a sunny disposition. As time went on, he helped 
the aged Eli more and more with the duties of 


“I have brought my son. I wish to 
{ give him to the Lord’s service.” 
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the Lord’s house. He lit the 
candles and placed the incense. 
He opened the doors and 
obeyed Eli in every way. 

If Hannah was lonely for 
her son, she gave no sign. Her 
first-born had been given to the 
Lord’s service as she promised! 
She was happy that the Lord 
blessed her so richly. Three 
sons and two daughters came 
to Hannah and her husband in 
their home in Ramah. 

Hannah’s prayer was that 
neither pride nor arrogance 
should enter her heart. And 
each year when she went to 
Shiloh to worship in the taber- 
nacle she carried with her a 
little coat, a coat made with her 
own hands, for the boy Samuel. 

The loving obedience that 
Samuel gave to Eli was all the 
greater blessing and comfort to 
the old priest because his own 
two grown sons were very 


Smiles 
By William L. Fischer 


I smiled at Susan the other 


day, 
And she smiled back at me. 
Johnny came along and he 
smiled, too— 
All together, that made 
three. 


The three of us smiled at 
three other folks 
Down by the ice-cream 


store. 
They smiled back, and that 
made six. 
Soon there were many 
more. 


If each of us smile every day 
At some of the friends we 
know, 
Soon the whole world will be 
smiling, too. 
My, how a smile can grow! 


time the boy jumped up from 
his bed and went to Eli. 

Eli knew now that it was the 
Lord calling Samuel. So he told 
the boy, “Go back to your bed, 
and if you hear your name 
called again, answer and say, 
‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth.’ ” 

“Samuel! Samuel!” the voice 
called again. 

Samuel remembered what Eli 
had told him, so he said, 
“Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth.” 

“Harken well to the things 
that I say,” the Lord told him. 
“I am going to punish Eli’s 
sons for their wickedness. I am 
going to send such a punish- 
ment that everyone will know 
of it.” 

Samuel lay on his bed until 
morning, thinking and ponder- 
ing the meaning of this mes- 
sage. Then he got up and went 
about his work as usual. Eli 


wicked men. They would not 
do as their righteous father 
wished. Eli’s heart was sorely troubled over them, 
and he lavished on Samuel the loving affection 
of a lonely heart. 

One night when Samuel was twelve years old 
he was asleep on his bed in the tent beside the 
tabernacle. He was awakened by the sound of 
his own name: “Samuel!” 

Ever ready to obey, and thinking that Eli had 
called, the boy jumped up quickly in the dark- 
ness. He ran to the old priest’s bedside. “Here 
am I. What is it that you would have me do?” 

Eli put out his hand lovingly. “My dear boy, 
I did not call you. Go back to your bed and 
sleep.” 


Samuel lay down on his bed, but just as he 
‘Was going to sleep, he heard his name called 


again: “Samuel! Samuel!” 

Again he hurried to Eli’s side. “Here am I. I 
am sure that I heard you call this time.” 

Again the old priest told Samuel that he had 
not called, and again the boy went back to his 
bed in the tent. 

Then for the third time as Samuel lay sleep- 
= - was awakened by the sound of his own 

: “Samuel! Samuel!” And for the third 


called to him, “Samuel, what is 
the thing that the Lord said to you last night?” 

Samuel hesitated. He knew that the punish- 
ment which the Lord had promised for Eli’s sons 
would grieve the heart of the old priest. Samuel 
loved Eli and did not wish to hurt him. But Eli 
insisted, ‘Do not hide anything from me, I pray 
you.” 

At all times Samuel obeyed those he loved, so 
he told Eli all that the Lord had said to him. Eli 
bowed his head low; his heart was heavy. “It is 
the Lord who knows best; let him do what seems 
good.” 

It had been a long time since God spoke 
directly to man. In times past He had spoken to 
Moses and to other prophets, but the people had 
waited long for Him to speak again. Now the 
news spread quickly that the Lord had spoken 
to the boy Samuel. By this token the people 
knew that Samuel had been selected to be a 
prophet of the Lord. Hannah heard the glad 
news and praised God in thankfulness. 

Punishment came to Israel as God had 
warned. Enemies waged war against the Israel- 
ites. Eli's two sons were killed in battle, the 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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By Nona Keen Duffy 


Five little kittens 
Lived in a house. 

Said the first little kitten, 
“Let’s catch a mouse!” 


Said the second little kitten, 
As playful as could be, 
“Let’s climb the fence 
Or a post or a tree!” 


Said the third little kitten, 
“It’s my belief 

We could have more fun 
With a fluttery leaf!” 


Said the fourth little kitten, 
With soft, padded feet, 
“I think I would like 
Some gruel to eat!” 


Said the fifth little kitten, 
Fluffy as willow, 

“I’m tired and would like 
To curl up on a pillow!” 
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The Packing-Box Family 


(Continued from page 6) 


one that I don’t know what 
to do!” And Janie jiggled up 
and down on the tree-house 
platform. 

so excited that we're go- 
ing to have a pounding!” Har- 
riet murmured. “Aren’t the peo- 
ple in the church wonderful to 
do it?” 

“Oh, they like you all so 
much,” Janie answered quickly. 
“Mamma told Mrs. McCarthy 
that the congregation had never 
loved a minister like they do 
Doctor Fredrick,” Janie re- 
peated it primly, like a grown- 
up. “She said that he was a 
saint on earth—whatever that 
means,” Janie ended. 

“I think it means that he’s 
very kind and that he wants to 
help everybody he can,” said 
Harriet softly. “A saint on 
earth!” She said it over in her 
mind. Daddy was like that. He 
never thought of himself if he 
could be of help to someone 
else. 

The girls set to work then, 
rearranging the boxes that 
served as furniture on the big 
platform. Today they decided 
on a medieval castle where 
Harriet was the queen and Janie 
the wicked witch. It seemed no 
time until the sun was slanting 
across their tree house at a long 
angle. 

“Oh, dear!” Harriet cried. 
“T've got to scoot! We have 
supper early on Saturday night 
—to get ready for Sunday,” 
she added by way of explana- 
tion. “See you at Sunday school 
in the morning, Janie!” she 
called as she raced across the 
meadow. 

Mother had almost finished 
preparing the evening meal. 


_ “Wash your hands and set the 
table quickly,” she called to 
Harriet as she heard the back 
door slam. 

Baked potatoes hot from the 
oven had been pricked and 
popped open. Harriet spooned 
out a bowl of applesauce from 
the big jar. And there was a 
pan of stewed tomatoes sim- 
mering on the back of the stove, 

“For what we are about to 
receive, O Lord, make us most 
thankful. Bless this food and 
bless us. Amen.” The way that 
Daddy said the blessing gave it 
real meaning, Harriet thought. 
It was not just words! 

“Baked ’tato! Baked ‘tato!” 
Allan banged heartily on the 
high-chair tray with his spoon. 

“He’s really outgrown it,” 
Mother apologized frequently 
as they pulled up the high 
chair to the table. “But I dread 
the day when we put him at 
the table without the restraint 
of that chair. Anything could 
happen!” 

“Baked potato it is!” Daddy 
assured Allan, as he served a 
big potato on the little boy’s 
plate. 

It was after the plates were 
served, the milk poured, and 
the family was silent for a mo- 
ment as they buttered and 
mashed the mealy potatoes that 
Harriet exploded with her piece 
of news. 

“Guess what!” She was 
breathless with the importance 
of her information. “Janie told 
me this afternoon. She heard 
her mother tell Mrs. McCarthy 
over the telephone! They're go 
ing to pound us Monday 
night!” 

For a full thirty seconds there 
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was not a sound at the table. 
Forks were held in mid-air. All 
eyes were focused on Harriet. 
Allan, who did not understand 
the silence, looked in a puzzled 
way from one face to another. 

It was Daddy who spoke. 
“Janie may have misunder- 
stood, Harriet,” he said quietly. 
“She heard her mother tell 
Mrs. McCarthy,” Harriet per- 
sisted. 

“What is a pounding? I 
don’t know!” Tommy was in- 
dignant at this omission in his 
education. . 

Mother took over then. “A 
pounding, Tommy,” she ex- 
plained gently, “is a time when 
everyone in the congregation 
who wants to gives a present to 
the minister and his family. It’s 


called a pounding because ev- _ 


etybody is supposed to bring 
a pound of something. It 
started a good many years ago 
when the preachers got such 
small salaries that they often 
found it hard to take care of 
their families. It isn’t done so 
much any more. But occasional- 
ly churches still do pound the 
preacher.” 

“And it’s supposed to be a 
surprise,” Daddy added. “‘So you 
children must not say anything 
about what Janie told Harriet. 


_ If the people are planning to 


pound us, we must not talk 
about it in advance.” 

“What will they bring?” 
Tommy was fascinated with 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


Going to Bed 
By Marietta Sharp 


When I go to bed at Grand- 
ma’s 
It’s as dark as dark can be; 
And I lie awake and listen, 
’Cause there’s not a thing to 
see. 


The country dogs are talking, 
From farm to farm they 
bark. 
The katydids are tuning up 
To fiddle while it’s dark. 


Away down in the meadow 
- I can hear the whippoor- 
will; 
A little owl cries, “Who—who 
—whooo,” 
A fox barks on the hill. 


I listen to the friendly night, 
Until without a warning 
I fall asleep and dream a 
while— 
And suddenly it’s morning! 


the idea of the pounding. 

“Oh, sugar and coffee and 
canned fruit. And usually some- 
body gets a bag of candy for the 
children!” Mother smiled at her 
older son. 

“Candy! Candy!” 
echoed the magic word. 

“Once,” Mother continued to 
Tommy, “when we were first 
married and there were just 
Daddy and I, we were pounded. 


Allan 


(Adapted ) 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


And dear old Mr. Weathers, 
who ran the store in our little 
mountain town, brought the 
most surprising present of all!” 

“What? What?” Harriet and 
Tommy were hanging on her 
words. 

“He brought a five-pound 
sack of animal crackers,” an- 
swered Mother. “And Daddy 
and I never want to see another 
animal cracker as long as we 
live! We ate every single one 
of them! It is wrong to waste 
good food.” 

Daddy was smiling now. “Fi- 
nally,” he recalled with a 
chuckle, “‘to make it more in- 
teresting, we divided them ac- 
cording to family. One day we 
ate only giraffes, the next day 
only tigers!” 

“And you have no idea how 
long those crackers took the 
place of bread with our meals!” 
Mother groaned. “I, for one, 
sincerely hope no one brings 
five pounds of animal crackers 
to the pounding Monday night, 
even with three good eaters to 
help us get rid of them!” And 
with a gay laugh Mother began 
to clear the table. 

(To be continued) 


Not for. Just a Day 


(Continued from page 11) 


and it was fun for him and for 
Tad, too. 
Everything that he did this 


&* & THE PRAYER OF FAITH x 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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Cartoon Television 


By Glenn Morgan 


Baye A rectangle 214 inches high and 3 inches wide in one 
end of a shoe box, or any box large enough to place a glass 

milk bottle inside. Use several strips of Scotch tape to hold the 

milk bottle in place. (See A) The bottom of the bottle is the 
screen. 

Glue four large buttons or small spools across the front for 
“tuning” in your “TV set.” 

Cut slits 214 inches long on each side of the box near the 
front, as shown in A. 

Now cut out one-page comic stories or strips from old comic 
books or the newspaper and paste them in order on a long strip 
of brown wrapping paper. Begin the story at the left and run 
to the right. Leave about five inches of brown paper on each 
end of your strip to use in pulling the strip through your set. 
Stand behind your set and push the beginning of your story 
through the slit on the left side and across the bottom of the milk 
bottle and out through the slit on the other side. Put the lid on the 
box. Now pull the brown paper end on the right slowly, so that 
the viewers can read the story as it goes by. 

The more stories or funnies you have in your collection, the 
more you and your friends will enjoy your TV set. 


evening seemed fun to Tad. It Suddenly the gray barn, with 
was wonderful—wonderful— the yellow sunlight slanting 
to be at home with aH the through its cracks, seemed one 
familiar, homey things about of the most beautiful places in 
him—Dobbin and Queenie and the world, and Tad knew that 
Sebastian, the squealing pigs, he was the happiest boy alive. 
the contented, clucking hens. He was so happy, in fact, 
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that he wanted to sing—he 
had to sing. He had to sing all 
the songs for Mother that he 
had not been allowed to sin 
at school that afternoon. He 
had to sing them in his own 
way, in the way that sounded 
beautiful to him: “M—is for 
the million things you gave me, 
O—is only that you're growing 
old. T—is for the tears you 
shed to save me. H—is for your 
heart of purest gold . . .” 

Gus Schultzenheim had com- 
plained in singing class that he 
“threw the rest of the class 
off.” And Miss Robbins had 
not denied it. But whatever it 
was that was wrong with his 
singing, it did not matter here 
in the old barn. He could lift 
his voice to the rafters, and 
there would be no one to com- 
plain. 

Not that he wanted to sing 
that loud, of course. He wanted 
to sing the songs with feeling. 
He wanted to put into them 
all the love and gratitude that 
he felt toward his mother. “Al- 
ways” was his favorite song, 
and he braced his head against 
Queenie’s velvety,-fawn-colored 
side as he began: “‘T'll be lov- 
ing you always—with a love 
that’s true always...” 


The pail was almost filled 
and the song was almost fin- 
ished when he cocked his eat 
suddenly in surprise and lis- 
tened. No one at school had 
ever wanted to sing with him, 
but now there was someone on 
the other side of the stalls who 
had joined in the song in a 
clear, sweet voice that might 
have been an angel’s. He picked 
up the pail quickly and walked 
around Queenie. It was Mother, 
with the egg basket in one 
hand. She stopped singing when 
she saw him. “It was beautiful, 
Tad, beautiful!” she said. “It 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


God, bless my food 
That it may be 

Of greatest 

Benefit to me. 


made me want to sing myself.” 
She hummed a measure or two 
of the song, then slipped an 
arm around his shoulders as 
they started toward the house. 
Tad tried to speak, but could 
not. It did not matter now that 
he had not got to sing at school 
that day, that he had to pass 
out programs and make an- 
nouncements instead. Mother 
had said that his singing was 


beautiful, and she had joined - 


in the song with him—without 
a single complaint about his 
throwing her off key, either. 

The sun had gone down, and 
his father was turning home- 
ward from the fields. The 
haunting refrain of the old 
song still lingered in the air, 
and Tad knew in his heart that 
it would always be hanging in 
a soft-purple haze over any 
place the three of them were 
living together. 

“It’s not the song you sing 
in your best suit from a plat- 
form in a Mother’s Day pro- 
gram that matters most, I 
guess,” he thought happily. 
“It's the song that sings itself 
over and over again in your 


. heart that really counts.” The 


song in his heart was one of 
happiness and love, and look- 
ing up at his mother, he knew 
that it would never change. 
The love he felt for her—and 
for his father, too—would be 
there “not for just an hour, not 
for just a day, not for just a 
year, but always!” 
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Ms 


Sunday 
I begin this new week 
thanks t God 
or my many blessings, 


Tuesday 


Today I will do with 
joy and thoroughness ev- 
ery task that is required 
of me. 
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Monkey in a Tree 


(Continued from page 13) 


A lump rose in his throat. He 
had not taken care of Chris. Be- 
cause he had been so interested 
in the butterflies, he had been 
shortsighted and let them both 
walk into danger. 


In an attempt to be practical 
he said: “‘I’ll climb to the ridge 
and look at the other side. You 
wait.” 

Chris nodded, but Bob knew 
he was afraid, because his eyes 
got big and dark and his face 
was white. 

Bob climbed carefully. The 
tidge seemed very high and far 
away, but that was not what 
made his stomach draw into a 
tight ball and his eyes burn and 
blur. No matter where he 
climbed, he felt safe; but being 
trapped on the roof with Chris 
worried him. 

When he reached the top the 
wind hit him harder than ever. 
He locked his fingers over the 
tidge and pulled himself up so 
that he could straddle it and 
lie flat against it while he 
peered down the long shingled 
slope. It was as bare as the 
other side. He looked back. 
Chris’s face was a white tri- 
angle as it lifted to him. 

Bob gritted his teeth. He 
had to get them down! But 
how? Nothing touched the 
toof. A foot or two from its 
north end a maple tree rose tall 

and beautiful with clean, young 
green leaves. But only the tip 
of one branch came near 
enough to touch, and it was no 
bigger than half of Bob’s wrist. 

The lump was in his throat 
again. He dropped his head on 
his arm. He was not going to 
cty. Crying would be a sure 

(Please turn to page 26) 


Our Stamp Collectors 


SCENTENNIAL OF ENGIN 
“1952 


EERING 


WADAYS when we 
travel about the country 
we cross many bridges that were 
built to carry railroad or high- 
way traffic over rivers, creeks, 
and even parts of the ocean. 
Without these sturdy structures 
to provide passage for fast 
trains, busses, and automobiles 
. across the water we should not 
be able to travel very far with- 
out having to ride on a slow 
ferryboat. How thankful we 
should be, therefore, to the 
skilled engineers who planned 
and constructed the thousands 
of bridges over which we may 
travel easily and safely! 

In the early days of our coun- 
try most travel was by horse- 
back or by horse-drawn coaches 
or wagons. These could ford 
the quiet shallow streams, and 
on many roads bridges were 
unnecessary. If, however, the 
current of the stream was too 
swift or the banks were too 
steep for the horses and 
vehicles to get up and down, a 
bridge had to be built. It was 
usually a simple wooden struc- 
ture, a sort of platform or floor 
of crosspieces laid on long 
poles. To protect the floor from 
rain and snow that might 
damage it, it was covered with 
a roof set upon wooden up- 
rights. The “covered bridge,” 
as it was called, looked much 
like an old-fashioned barn rest- 


By Roland Rexroth 


OG ™ 


ing across the roadway. 

At the lower left of the 
stamp that we illustrate you 
will see pictured a covered 

wooden bridge of the type 
that we have described. Many 
covered bridges have been re- 
placed by new modern bridges 
of concrete and steel, but some 
are still in use and have given 
faithful service for more than 
a hundred years. 

When the railroads began to 
reach out to link towns and 
cities the civil engineers who 
constructed them soon found 
that wooden bridges could not 
be built stout enough to carry 
the heavy trains. They began, 
therefore, to build bridges of 
metal and concrete, structures 
that not only could carry tre- 
mendous loads but were pleas- 
ing to the eye. 

In tribute to the brilliant and 
resourceful men.who, in the 
face of great difficulties, have 
built bridges small and large 
everywhere the stamp that we 
illustrate was issued in Septem- 
ber 1952. It commemorates the 
one hundredth anniversary of 
the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. The central part of 
the design pictures the mag- 
nificent George Washington 
Bridge, with the New York 
City sky line in the background. 
This huge suspension bridge 
carries eight lanes of traffic and 
is 4,760 feet long. It is named 
after our first president George 


‘Washington, who in private 


life was a civil engineer. 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Mother’s Day Cake 


**”~HILDREN, Sunday is Mother’s Day,” Mrs. White said 
as Anne, Larry, and Susan gathered around her. “So I 
thought you might like to learn to make a Mother’s Day cake.” 

“Oh, yes!” they all exclaimed. 

“All right. First, we'll preheat the oven to 350 degrees. Then 
we'll need: 14 cup of shortening, 1 cup of sugar, 2 eggs, 214 cups 
of flour, 14 teaspoon of salt, 3 teaspoons of baking powder, 9 
cup of milk, 1 teaspoon of vanilla extract, a measuring cup, meas- 
uring spoons, a mixing bowl and a spoon, a sifter, 2 round eight- 
inch cake pans, and some waxed paper. 

“Anne, will you please measure exactly the shortening, sugar, 
and vanilla into the bowl. Now cream them until they’re light and 
fluffy. To cream, you remember, means to press the mixture 
against the bowl with the spoon until it is smooth,” Mrs. White 
further directed. 

“Is this right?” Anne asked. 

“Yes, dear. Larry, you may crack the eggs carefully and add 
them to the mixture. Now beat thoroughly with the spoon. Susan 
may measure carefully the flour, salt, and baking powder and sift 
them together. Also measure 34 cup of milk. We'll add first 
some of the dry ingredients, then some of the milk, then more 
dry ingredients, and then more milk, until we use them all. 

“Anne may line the two cake pans with waxed paper. Then 
we'll carefully pour half of the mixture in each of the pans and 
put them in the oven for thirty minutes.” 

Mrs. White smiled at the children after they took the cake 
pans from the oven. “When the cakes have cooled we'll frost 
them. We'll use: 2 cups of powdered sugar, 1 teaspoon of vanilla 
extract, just a little bit of top milk, a little bowl and spoon, a 
measuring cup, measuring spoons, and a spatula. 

“We'll measure the two cups of sugar into a bowl, then add 
the vanilla. We'll add just a couple of teaspoons of the milk to 
make the mixture just right for spreading. We must be careful 
not to add too much milk. Then we'll stir it well. 

“The cakes will be easy to remove from the pans because of 
the waxed paper. Spread the icing on the first layer with a table 
knife or spatula, then lay the other cake on top of it and ice. 

“Oh, our mothers will be so happy when they taste our 
cakes!” Anne cried. 
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Monkey in a Tree 


(Continued from page 25) 


sign that he was frightened 
out of his wits. And he was 
not. He was going to keep his 
head clear and pray, believing, 
Then he was going to lie still 
along the ridge, and a way 
would open for him to 
down. He had a quick mind and 
a strong body and he could be 
calm and pray for a way to use 
them. : 

_ Minutes later, he heard Chris 
call: “I’m tired, Bob. And the 
butterflies got blown away. I 
wish you'd come here. You look 
like a monkey in a tree, 
sprawled out like that.” 

Bob raised his head. A mon- 
key in a tree! That was his way 
to get down! He looked at the 
maple. When the wind came in 
the right direction the end of 
the limb brushed the roof. 

“You wait where you are a 
little longer, Chris,” he begged. 
“Tl get that door open.” 

Then he began creeping to- 
ward the maple. When he 
reached the corner near it the 
wind stopped blowing. And he 
needed it! His gaze followed 
the limb to the trunk. It got 
heavier as it neared the trunk, 
and the wood looked strong 
and supple. If only a gust of 
wind would bring it close, so 
he could grab the thicker, 
stronger part! 

With hammering heart he 
waited. His body was tense, his 
mind a little fogged with ex- 
citement. When at last the wind 
came he jumped. His hands 
closed on the limb. It bent with 
his weight, just as trees had 
done so often when he swung 
down banks on them and ovet 
creeks. He swooped toward the 
ground. Six feet above it he 
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let go of the limb. It whipped 
up, and he hit the earth. How 
good it felt! 

He ran for the barn. He was 
amonkey, all right! 

When he lifted the roof door 
and Chris saw him his ‘eyes 
misted, but he grinned. 

“Hi,” he said. “If you’d been 
much longer, I'd have climbed 
up after you, to see what you'd 
figured out.” 

“I figured all right,” Bob 

d as they clambered down 
from the loft. “I prayed a lot, 
too.” 

When he told Chris how he 
did it the younger boy nodded 
proudly: “No one but you or 
a monkey could have done it. 
You ask Dad.” 


Bob did not ask his father 


that night, or his mother, 
either. Now that he and Chris 
were safe at home, he did not 
want to shadow Mother’s Day 
with the danger they had been 
in, but the next morning when 
he did tell his father what 
happened his father agreed 
with Chris. 


A Mother’s Promise 
(Continued from page 17) 


tabernacle was destroyed, and 
the people were disarmed and 
held in bondage. Eli died of a 
broken heart. 

Samuel went to live in his 
father’s home near Ramah. As 
he grew to manhood, the Lord 


- continued to speak to him; and 


just as he had been obedient to 
Eli as a child, he was now obe- 
dient to God. He did what 
the Lord told him to do. 

The people honored Samuel 
as one set aside to do God's 


work. They came to him in 
trouble and looked to him for 


Four-in-One 


May Basket 


By Joanne Dee 


Bons colorful May basket is made from four pieces of con- 
struction paper, each 6 inches square. Two yellow and two 
blue squares of paper were used, as shown in D, but other spring 


colors are just as nice. 


First, trim off one side of each square, as shown in A. Then 
roll each piece into a cone shape, as shown in B, and paste shut. 
Make all your cones about the same size. 

Paste a yellow cone and a blue cone together, as shown in C. 
Do not paste them together all the way down. Paste the other 
yellow cone and blue cone together in the same way. When they 
are dry put paste between two of the cones and push them part 


way down into the other two cones. (See D) Be sure to reverse the 


colors, so that the blue cone will be over the yellow cone, and 


the yellow cone over the blue one. 


After your May basket is dry cut a strip of blue and a strip 
of yellow from the scraps of paper you have left. Paste the 
yellow strip over the blue cone and the blue strip over the yellow 
cone. Then paste the two strips together at the top, and your 
basket is ready for some spring flowers. 


guidance. Hannah went about 
her daily tasks, her heart warm 
with happiness, thankful that 


her son had been acceptable in 
God’s sight and worthy to be in 
His service. 
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ERY soon vacation time 

will be here and you will 
be making plans for the summer 
months. We are asking you 
WIspoM readers to in- 
clude your pets in your plans. 
If you are to be away from 
home, be sure they are taken 
care of and not left to shift for 
themselves. You might share 
your pet and his clever antics 
with some less fortunate child 


; 


What Can Your Pet Do? 


who has no pet to enjoy. Send 
your letters to WEE WIsDoM, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri. Be sure 
to give your name, age, and 
address. 


Dear Editor: 1 would like to tell 
about our class pet at school. He 
is a yellow canary, and his name is 
Tweetie. During the summer he 
lives with one of our classmates at 
home. We are always glad when 
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school starts so we can see him 
again. 

Our pet has done many tri 
but one especially I like. The 
teacher went out of the classroom 
one day, and everyone started talk. 


ing. Soon Tweetie started singj 


Everyone stopped talking and lis. 


_tened to Tweetie. When our teacher 


came back Tweetie was still sing. 
ing. So, guess what our teacher 
said! “Everyone is so quiet and 
peaceful because Tweetie is singing 
is aria.” Tweetie is ve helpful 
in the Evelyn 


Davis. 
BY 


Dear Editor: 1 have pets that are 
most unusual—two caterpillars! 
Their names are Katy and Pogo, 
and they are about five months old, 

I feed them bits of lettuce and 
red currants. I keep them in a big 
jar and I put a small branch in the 
jar for them to live under. 


I have never had such queer. 


pets before, and I like them very 
much.—Barbara Bliss. 


WS 


Dear Editor: We have a dear 
little hamster as our pet. He is just 
like a squirrel except that he has a 
short tail and he sits on it like a 
stool. 

He is so clean; he washes his 
face with his little pink hands and 
then cleans himself all over. We 
feed him corn, carrots, apples, nuts, 
sunflower seeds, and lettuce. He has 

kets at each side of his face and 
e stuffs them full of food. He 
sleeps all day and awakens every 
night at seven o'clock. Then he 
climbs into the wheel in his cage 
and takes his exercise. We call him 
Little Love——Melinda Skye Mac- 


Leod. 


Dear Editor: My aunt Gladys has 
a green-and-yellow parakeet 
Skipper. He is so cute and smart. 
He says, “Skipper pretty boy ; 
“Howdy doody’; ‘“Good-by, little 
rooster’; and he says to my aunt, 
“Do you love me?” and “Come 
here and kiss me.” And when she 
says, “What did you say?” he says, 
“Did you hear me?” He can also 
say, “Merry Christmas.”—Karen 
Louana Edwards. 
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2. Bounded surface. 


Mix an “E” 
By Isabel Williams 
Mix an “E” with the word in column I to find the word defined in 


column III. 
I II Ill 
1, Ant Mix E Tidy 
2. Ray Mix E Period of time 
3. Rap Mix E A fruit 
4, Rat Mix E To ri 
5. Dew Mix E Wild growing plant 
6. Mar Mix E Twenty quires of paper 
7. Ran Mix E Not distant 
8. Den Mix E To require 
9. Rip Mix E A wharf 
10. Mop Mix E A verse 
A Riddle Rhyme Add a Letter to “B” 
By Laura Arlon By Sheila Ostrander 


I have a mouth, but cannot talk. 

I always run, but never walk. 

Though banks have I, no money I 
keep. 

I have a bed, but I never sleep. 

I have a current, but I’m not a 


pie. 
I'll give you three guesses. What 


am I? 


A Diamond “A” 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Here is a diamond made up of 
words beginning and ending with 
the letter A. Dashes indicate miss- 
ing letters. Study the definitions to 
see if you can make the diamond 
complete. 

1, Girl’s name. A-A 

: A- -A 

3. artery in 
. Fleet of ships. 
. Georgia’s capital. - A 
- A breed of goats. 
. First letter in 

Greek alphabet. 

. Large continent. 


. Good king of Is- 
rael, 


SNM 


\o 


1. B and one other letter means 
to exist --. 

2. Band two other letters, a place 
to sleep on - - -. 

3. B and three other letters, a 
bottom or foundation -- - -. 

4. B and four other letters, a 
broad, flat piece of wood 

5. B and five other letters, a 
structure for crossing a river 

6. B and six other letters, to re- 
gard as true ------- 

7. B and seven other letters, a 
one-story house - - - ----- 

8. B and eight other letters, ‘the 
story of a man’s life 

9. B and nine other letters, wild 
or turbulent ---------- 

10. B and ten other letters, kind- 


Flower Teasers 
By Marion Ullmark 


If you know your flowers, you 
should be able to give the an- 
swets to the following teasers: 
1. What flower do cooks use? 


2. What flower is often hung on 
the clothesline? 

3. What flower describes some- 
thing children love to make in 
the wintertime ? 

4. What flower describes a fine 
animal ? 

5. What flower makes you think 
of winter? 


A Puzzle in Time 
By Elsie S. Lindgren 
My first is in blossom but isn’t in 
leaf. 
My second’s in happiness—never in 
grief. 
My third is in lengthy and isn’t in 
brief. 
My whole goes merrily on while we 
lay, 
Until the day after Memorial Day. 


“Or” Pattern 

By Isabel Williams ; 
Fill in the blanks to complete the 
“or” pattern in this puzzle. You 
will see that each word up to the 
ninth adds a letter. After that each 
word has one less letter until you 
get back to “or.” 


1. OR 
2. O-R 
Belonging to us 
3. O--R 
Scent 
4, O---R 
To happen 
5. O---- 
An elo ry s er 
6. O--- = 
A 
7. O------ R 
One who superintends workers 
8. O------- R 
To subdue, overwhelm 
9. O------ R 
One who works a switchboard 
10. O----- R 
One elected or appointed to 
office 
11. O----R 
A shellfish 
12. O---R 


A small water-loving animal 
13. O--R 


Above 
14. O-R 

Implement for rowing 
15. OR 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


When our summer vacation begins we think we shall never grow tired 
of playing! But unless we remember to plan some helpful work for each 
day, we find that soon we do not know what to do with our time. These 
words will help make a happy helpful vacation: 

“Since school is out, I’ve time to play 
And do my share of work each day.” 

Members of the Good Words Booster Club are happy boys and girls. 
The purpose of the club is to help boys and girls to think good thoughts, 
speak good words, and do good deeds. Our club meetings are held each 
month on these pages, where we print as many as we can of the letters 
we receive from Boosters. One need not be a subscriber for WEE WISDOM 


in order to join the club, although we believe that every member would 
enjoy a subscription. There are no club dues. 

If you should like to become a member, just write to Barbara Benson, 
WeeE Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and I shall be glad to mail you 


an application blank. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 should like to 
become a Booster. I live in Alaska 
on the tip end of the Alaskan 
peninsula. I am here because my 
mother and father are teaching 
school. I made friends with the 
children here the very first day I 
came. But I get lonesome when the 
children are all inside. Then I 
come into my house and start read- 
ing the letters from all the Boosters. 
Please send me an application blank. 
—Paula Kay (Alaska). 


We are glad to have a good 
Booster from the far northland, 
Paula Kay. You already know 
the surest and quickest way to 
have friends for you took the 
first step toward being friendly 
on your first day in your new 


home. 


Dear Barbara: Thank you for 
sending the membership applica- 
tion blank. I shall do my best as 
a member and obey the rules of 


30 May 


the club. I am writing to a Booster 
in Texas. I shall write to you as 
often as I can and tell you of my 
adventures as a Booster member. 
—Kenneth (Hawaii). 


Welcome, Kenneth, to the 
merry band of Boosters! We 
know that you will have many 
happy adventures as you think, 
say, and do only that which is 
loving, cheerful, and kind. We 
look forward to your letters 
telling us about these adven- 


tures. 
OPT 


Dear Barbara: 1 would like very 
much to belong to the Booster Club. 
I have four little girls with whom 
I play. I shall have a good chance 
to practice all the rules of the club. 
—Barbara. 

Practice makes perfect, Bar- 
bara! The more you practice 
using the club rules, the happier 
you will be. And the four little 


girls and all your other friends 
will be happier, too. An ap 
plication blank is on its way to 


you 


Dear Barbara: 1 have learned a 
great deal during the past year. But 
I think that the most important 
thing is this: When I set my mind 
to something I can really accom- 
plish it if I believe that I can, I 
think it is very important to have 
faith in yourself, don’t you? 
—Karen. 

Yes, Karen, it is very impor- 
tant to remember that we can 
do whatever we need to do. We 
have faith that we can do this, 
because we know that God is 


our help in every need. It also 


helps us to remember these 

words from The Prayer of 

Faith: ; 

“All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth, 
that is in me.” 


OP 


Dear Barbara: 1 received yout 
amphlet about the Good Words 

oster Club. Right away I de- 
cided to join. Really it was your 
motto that persuaded me—it’s s0 
beautiful !—Bobdie. 

Our motto “Love never fail- 
eth” is beautiful and helpful, 
Bobbie. God is love. Jesus was 
sent into the world to show peo- 
ple how to find God within 
themselves. When they find 
God they find love. So another 
way to say our motto might be, 
“God never faileth.” 


— 
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Dear Barbara: At our house my 
sister and I do the dishes. Both of 
us like to wash them, but neither of 
us likes to dry them. Neither do 
we like to sweep the floor! 

We have worked out a plan so 
that one day I wash the dishes and 
she dries them and also sweeps the 
floor. The next day we change jobs. 
We are much happier this way. 
—Carol. 

Your plan seems a very fair 
way of sharing the work at your 
house. Another good plan 
would be to try thinking about 
how much you are doing to 
make your family comfortable 
and happy as you dry dishes and 
sweep the floor instead of think- 
ing how much you dislike this 
part of the work. I believe you 
will find that God will help 
you to learn to like washing 
dishes and sweeping floors and 


then you will be happy in your, 


work. 


OS 


Dear Barbara: 1 am trying to 
keep the club pledge. When 
someone does something kind for 
me I think of the Golden Rule. 
Sometimes when people are not 
kind to me I am sorry for them 
because they do not know better. 
—Kay. 

Before we can speak or act, 
Kay, we must think. So we use 
the Golden Rule and remember 
to think only the good thoughts 
about others that we would 
want them to think about us. 
Then our words and actions are 
kind and helpful at all times. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am very glad 
that I joined the Good Words 
Booster Club. I have made many 
friends since I joined, because I 
have tried to use only good words. 
I have been trying to be kinder and 
to help others where I am needed. 
—Sylvia. 

Your letter, Sylvia, tells us 
that you have learned the secret 
of making friends. If we wish 
to have friends, we must be a 


friend first to ourselves and 
then to others. The way to be 
a friend is to be loving, patient, 
unselfish, happy, and helpful. 
And this you have been doing, 


Sylvia. 
OT 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 was in 
school. I was sitting in the third 
seat from the back, I prayed to 
God, but I did not pray long. I 
told God that I wanted to sit in 
the back seat. That afternoon the 
teacher put me in the back seat. 
That wasn’t very much, but it 
showed me that God did answer 
my prayer.—]ames. 

Every prayer is heard and 
every prayer is answered, 
James. If it is not answered in 
just the way that we expect, we 
can know that the answer is 
even a better way than we had 
thought of. God has so much 
good for us that we cannot 
know about it all, but we can 
trust God to fill our lives with 
just what we need to be Happy. 


OS 


Dear Secretary: When 1 first 
wrote to you you didn’t print my 
letter in WEE Wisdom. I became 
angry and decided not to write to 
you again. But now I see that you 
can’t put all the letters in the maga- 
zine. I shall try to do better from 
now on and write to you each 
month.—Pamela. 

I am glad, Pamela, you un- 
derstand that we do not have 
room to print all the good let- 
ters we receive each month. 
After all, the important thing 
is not seeing your letter in 
print, but the happy feeling 
that comes as we try each day to 
follow the club rules in all that 
we think, say, and do. 


_ Dear Barbara: We would like to 
join the Good Words Booster Club. 
We are putting up a chart, and 
every time we do a good deed we 
get a gold star. Since we are sisters, 


we thought we would work to- 
gether. Will you please send us 
application blanks?—Nancy and 
Kathleen. 

The application blanks, 
Nancy and Kathleen, are on 
their way to you! A family club 
is helpful and is great, good 
fun, as you will find. Perhaps 
others of you readers will like 
to have a club with your family, 
your friends, or your class at 
school or Sunday school. Write 
to me about your plans, and I 
shall be happy to help you. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Paula Kay Doughty (9), King 
Cove, Alaska; Thomas Alexander 
(10), Gran Couva, R.C. School, 
Trinidad, British West Indies; 
Thomas Tarbert (11), 155 Queens- 
land Drive, Glasgow SW 2, Scot- 
land; Rae Martin (11), Lawrence 
Vale, Cadoux, West Australia; Jen- 
nifer Hicks (11), 56 Dorset Rd., 
Parkwood, Johannesburg, South 
Africa; Janifer Aitken (12), Ric- 
carton, Christchurch, New Zealand; 
Ian Hodson (12), 14 Beresford 
Ave., Roslton Rd., Kornsear, E. 
Yorks, England; Lois Fubler (13), 
Bailey's Bay, Bermuda; Carol 
Schroer (8), 301 Oak St., Fulton, 
Mo.; Gerald Boland (9), 53 Vine 


St., Winona, Minn.; Mary Ann » 


Killen (9), 400 Pierce St., Milford, 
Del.; Irma Weber (10), Box 131, 
Butte, Nebr.; Wanda Metz (11), 


Loysville, Pa.; Charles Oliver (11), 


130 Water St., Chattahoochee, Fla.; 
Kay Lynn (12), 6931 Forest Park 
Rd., Dallas, Tex.; Marianna Beast- 
erfeld (12), Rte. 2, Alma, Kans.; 
Barbara Jean Green (12), 503 
S. Green St.,. Lee’s Summit, Mo.; 
Margaret Lee (13), 1214 Soledad 
St., Salinas, Calif. 
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Springtime 
By Shirley Robertson (10 years) 
Delburne, Alta., Canada 


The skylarks are singing 
In this month of May. 
Bluebells are ringing; 
“Spring,” they seem to say 


Scarlet-breasted robin dear 
Sings a pretty song, 
Cocks his tiny little ear 
And sings as the day grows long. 


Eventide is coming; 
Nightingale is singing, 
Warbling, and humming, 
While the dear old chimes are 
ringing. 


OS 


The Bear 
By Alec Lyall (8 years 
Roslyn, N.Y. 


The big old bear had a big old hat; 
He wore the hat on Monday. 
The big old bear was a wise old 


bear, 
He had a bath on Sunday. 


OS 
My Little Puppy 
By Betty-Anne Boyarski (11 
years 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
I had a little y> 
Who too far; 


I let him out one day to play, 
He ran into a car. 


I sure do miss my puppy, 
He gave me so — joys; 
He was such a friendly Puppy 
Who loved all girls and boys. 


This is the end of my story— 
That's all I have to say; 

But never do let your puppy 
Go in the road to play. 


$2 May 


To Dreamland 
By Martha LeRoy (9 years) 
Augusta, Ga. 


I sleep on a bed 

With a sheet and a spread 
And a pillow for my head. 
With a doll by my side 
Away we ride 

To dreamland. 


OS 


Parakeet 
By Barbara Lewis (11 years) 
St. Joseph, IIl. 


I have a tiny parakeet; 

To me he is very sweet. 

He chirps a pretty little song 

And plays and plays the whole day 


He hops upon his wire swing, 

And his bells he likes to ring; 

And when it comes the end of 
day 

My little bird still likes to play. 


OP 


Working 
By Shirley Marie Croft (8 years) 
Lola, Ky. 


The sun is shining across the hill, 

While Father is working at the 
mill; 

He is working hard all the day, 

Because he knows he will get his 


pay. 
OP 


A Birdie 
By Marilyn Kay Minner (7 years) 
Tolu, Ky. 


I am a little bird; 

The children think I’m sweet. 
I sit in the treetop 

And say, “Tweet, tweet.” 


My Prayer 
By Virginia.Olson (9 years) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our Lord and dear Father, 
To Thee I now pray, 

To watch over me 

All the night and the day, 


To keep me and bless me 
And help me be good, 
And do all the things 
That I know that I should, 


OS 


The Wind 
By Linda Sodomka (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


The wind whistling through the 
trees; 

You can feel it when you walk; 

You can hear it in the trees, 

The whistle of the wind! 


At night, when it is dark 

You hear the constant whistling of 
the wind— 

The whistle of the wind, 

On and on through the night. 

It will never stop, 

The whistle of the wind! 


OS 


Monkeys 
By J. David Clinkman (9 years) 
Marblehead, Mass. 


If you were a monkey in a 200, 

You'd be feeling awfully blue, 

"Cause locked up in that big old 
cage, 


You'd be in a great-big rage. 


If someone let you out, youd 
screech 

Like a sissy down the beach; 

You'd pull and pull and pull their 
hair, 


And they wouldn’t think it fair. 
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We Are Thankful 
By Long Prairie School (Grade 4) 
Long Prairie, Minn. 


For homes that keep us safe and 
warm, 

For parents who guard us from all 
harm, 


We thank Thee! 
For churches where we freely pray, 
For a country that gives us free- 
dom’s way, 
_We thank Thee! 
For schools that teach us what is 


right, 
For law's protection day and night, 
We thank Thee! 
For fields and forests and sun 
above, 
For watching o’er us with Thy 
heavenly love, 
We thank Thee! 


My Puppy 
By Ann Bauer (7 years) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
I have a little puppy dog; 
Her name is Blondie Sue. 


- I think that she is very cute, 


And so would you. 


She gets into lots of trouble, 
But I love her still; 

And I would rather have her than 
A hundred-dollar bill. 


Our Sunday School 
By Lila May Wathen (11 years) 
Ontario, Calif. 


Our Sunday school. is not like 
most Sunday schools. It was at 
first a few benches outside; then 
it was a tent—we saved our offer- 
ings for it; then we saved our of- 
fetings for a trailer. Now we have 
our Sunday school in the trailer. It 
keeps off rain and snow. 


OP 


In Bed 
By Lynn D. Bonney (6 years) 
Chanute, Kans. 


I like to stay in bed all day 
And get my food upon a tray. 
I — like to get well, because 


en 
I have to go to school again. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for October, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 


turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


Sue’s Present 
By Tony Zule (6 years) 
St. Paul, Minn. 


There was a little boy named 
Billy and a little girl named Sue, 
and Sue wanted a dolly. She asked 
her daddy, but he wouldn't get her 
one. Her mamma didn’t get her 
one either. 

Sue wanted to go out in the 
garden to pick carrots. Her daddy 
said no. He told her to go out in 
the yard and play or else go to the 
fair. 

Sue didn’t want to go out in the 
yard and play, and Billy didn’t 
either. So they went to the fair. 
But that wasn’t much fun, so they 
went home. 

Upstairs they heard a little 
squeaky sound. “Oh, oh!” Sue said. 
“Mommy and Daddy must have 
bought me a squeaky dolly.” 

But it wasn’t a dolly. It was a real 
baby! 


The Waterfall 


By Merle Sawatsky (11 years) 
Humboldt, Sask., Canada 


Tumbling, glistening, leaping, 
I see the waterfall; 
Roaring, splashing, falling, 
I hear it loudly call. 


Shrouded in the gray mists, 
Falling to the rocks below, 
Nestling in the deep green pools, 

Under the frothing row. 


The waterfall is ever tumbling 
Over the cliffs so high, 

But it ends in the peaceful river 
With a restful sigh, 


Unhappy Puppy 
By Rosella Collins (8 years) 
Lewisburg, Ohio 


My little puppy 
Said to my cat, 

“T'll eat the bone; 
You eat the fat.” 


My little cat 
Couldn’t agree; 
Now my little puppy 
Can hardly see. 


Ernestine’s New Home 
By Patsy La Duke (12 years) 
Westport, Oreg. 


Ernestine was packing books into 
a box. She was getting ready to 
leave her home town of Westport. 
A month ago her dad had found 
a job in a little town ten miles 
away. Ernestine hated to leave the 
wonderful town of Westport; she 
would leave all the nice people, 
the pretty little creek running 
through the town, the trees in the 
background. 

Finally the dreaded day came. As 
she entered the town where her 
new home was to be, she saw people 
walking through the streets. “They 
do look very friendly, but people 
from other towns just are not so 
nice,’ thought Ernestine. 

Ernestine had been in her new 
home a week when girls began to 
visit her. She has lived in the new 
home nearly three months now, and 
she likes it very much. She is in 
several clubs and thinks the new 
town is about as good as Westport. 
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THIS IS 


JEAN 


Designed by Barbara Creel 
(12 years) 


Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing. 
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A “Garden Sniff” Test 
By Rosalie W. Doss 


A “garden-sniff” test is a game 
that is lots of fun to play at a 
spring party. Select green leaves 
from garden plants that have a 
pungent or spicy odor. Some 
good ones to choose are to- 
mato, onion, mint, dill, parsley, 
marigold, nasturtium, and ge- 
ranium. There are many others. 
Put a leaf in an envelope, seal, 
and number the envelope. Cut 
a small hole in the envelope, 
so that the fragrance can be 
smelled. Pass all the envelopes 
around to each guest. Let them 
sniff the leaves. On a sheet of 
paper they may put down the 
number of the envelope and be- 
side it the kind of leaf they 
think is in it. After all the 


envelopes have been passed © 


around, check the answer sheets 
to see who has the most cor- 
rect answers. 


Answer to Puzzle 
Mix an “E” 

1. Neat. 2. Year. 3. Pear. 4. 
Tear. 5. Weed. 6. Ream. 7. Near. 
8. Need. 9. Pier. 10. Poem. 

A Riddle Rhyme 
A River. 
A Diamond “A” 

1. Ada. 2. Area. 3. Aorta. 4. 
Armada. 5. Atlanta. 6. Angora. 7. 
Alpha. 8. Asia. 9. Asa. 

Add a Letter to “B” 

1. Be. 2. Bed. 3. Base. 4. Board. 
5. Bridge. 6. Believe. 7. Bungalow. 
8. Biography. 9. Boisterous. 10. 
Benevolence. 

Flower Teasers 
1. Buttercup. 2. Dutchman’s- 


’ breeches. 3. Snowball. 4. Dande- 


lion. 5. Snowdrop. 
A Puzzle in Time 
May. 
“Or” Pattern 
1. Or. 2. Our. 3. Odor. 4. Oc- 
cur. 5. Orator. 6. October. 7. Over- 
seer. 8. Overpower. 9. Operator. 
10. Officer. 11. Oyster. 12. Otter. 
13. Over. 14. Oar. 15. Or. 


The children thought Mrs. 
Burton, who was wealthy and 
lived in a big white house, 
was awfully cross. But 
Deedy, who lived next door 
to Mrs. Burton, did not think 
so at all. Through the hedge 


that separated their houses 
Deedy had seen Mrs. Burton playing with a fuzzy white 
kitten named Christopher and the two always seemed 
to be having a wonderful time. 

Deedy wanted to get acquainted with Mrs. Burton but 


she could not think of any way to arrange it 


until one day Christopher, the kitten, ran 
through the hedge between the two houses 
and right into her arms! 
After that—but if we 
told you any more it 
would spoil the story for 
you. Read “Borrow a 
Grandma,” by Lillian M. 
Cullum, in the June issue of WEE WispoM, and you can 
find out all about Deedy and Mrs. Burton. 

And if one of your special friends has a June birthday 
coming up, remember that WEE WisDoM makes a very 
special gift. It will come to your friend each month for 
a whole year to remind him of you. Besides its stories, 
as you know, WEE WIsDoM has 
many other special features and 
activities that make it a wonder- 
ful birthday surprise, and a won- 
derful friend all through the 
year! Gift subscriptions to WEE 
Wispom are priced at only $2. 
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If you're thirteen, or almost thirteen, you've probably noticed some : 
unusual things lately. Your clothes seem to be shrinking every day and u 
the grownups you know do not seem as tall as they used to. Probably, too, 
your mind seems to be reaching out for new ideas. 

All this means you’re growing up and, since you are, perhaps you 
would be interested in an extra special magazine for teen-agers. The name 
of this magazine is You. You is especially designed for you and the other 
young people of today like you. You want entertainment and you want 
practical help in your 
journey toward a happy 
and successful life. You 
gives you both. 

You is packed with 
real-life stories and arti- 
cles about the things 
you are interested in. 
What's more, it has all - 
sorts of regular depart- 
ments dealing with pen- 
pals, personal problems 
sent in by teen-agers and 


answers to these problems, 
inspirational photography, 
poetry—just about every- 
thing you could imagine. 


A favorite with teen- 
agers everywhere is the Tri-Crostic puzzle that appears in each issue 
of You. Tri-Crostics are a sort of cross between a crossword puzzle 
and a literary guessing game. They are fascinating to work and they 
present a real challenge to your ingenuity. 


The magazine You contains many more features just as interest- 
ing as these. Send for your subscription right away and see for your- 
self why more and more young people every day are reading You 
magazine. Twelve issues are yours for only $1. 
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